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CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


This picture represents the capture of Major Andre, an 
important event in the Revolutionary War. Major An- 
dre was a young British officer, very much respected and 
beloved, who undertook the fatal task of entering the lines 
of the American army, for the purpose of bribing Gen. 
Amold, who had command of the fortress at West Point, 
to allow it to be taken by the enemy. He had succeeded 
in bribing Arnold by offers of gold, and was on his way 
back to join his army, when he was arrested by three 
American soldiers, at a place called Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Major Andre offered them his watch, and all the gold 
he had, to be released. ‘They were poor men, but they 
loved their coh® too well to be bribed. 

Major Andre Was, according to the laws of nations, 
doomed to die as aspy. It is said that Washington felt 
great sympathy for the ynfortunate and brave young offi- 
cer, and would have spared him from death if he could ; 
but he felt it important to make him an example, to de- 
terothers from a similar act. Among the many incidents 
connected with the Revolutionary War, there are few 
more interesting than this event; and a grateful people 
vill remember for ages to come, those three honest sol- 
diets who loved their country better than money—while 
they will never cease to abhor the vile traitor Arnold, who 
for gold, was willing to sell his country, and involve her in 
wknown disasters. [ Young Reaper. 


[For further particulars of this treason, see “ Life of 
Washington,” in this week’s Companion. ] 
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THE TRUE FRIEND. 


BY DR. MALAN. 
Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 


My good mamma,” said little Henry to his mother, 
‘will you allow me to go and. play with Albert ?” 

Mamma. Why with him, my dear Henry, rather than 
with Paul, who lives nearer to us than Albert ? 

Henry, Paulis a good boy, also, but L had rather play 
with Albert, 

Yet Paul has playthings, books, pictures, paints and 
Many other things which Albert has not. 

hat is very true, mamma; for poor Albert has scarce- 
Panything, 

— then do you amuse yourselves when you are to- 

er 2 
Oh! if you knew how many things Albert can do! In 

first place, no one can be more obliging than he is. 

‘Wish for anything? Away he runs and I have it im- 
“ lately. And then he is not a tell tale; I can say 
"tat | please, and he Will not repeat a word of it. 

Te you afraid to have what you say repeated? 

0 know very well, mamma, that among children, one 
"tspeaks as one would not dare to before everybody ; 
. “ten one does not like to have for a friend, a trumpet, 

ith will go and proclaim all. 





So Albert, when you say a thing, however silly, listens 
to you and never reproves you. 

Oh! he says many more than I do! You should hear 
him tell his stories. Such, for example, as that of Papa 
Nick of the Wig; it would make a cat laugh. 

What is thisstory about? 

You know the old barber who keeps in a kind of stall, 
near the market? 

Yes, certainly ; it is Nicholas. 
uncle. 

Exactly so. Well, one day we entered his niche to- 
gether, and Albert asked him for two or three cents to 
buy some cherries. Do you believe it, mamma, he would 
not give him a single one! 

And upon that what did Albert do? 

On going out he made a face at him, and a very comi- 
cal one! and since that day he does not call him Nicholas, 
but — . 

Silence, Henry. Your story is wicked; I will not lis- 
ten to it. 

But, good mamma, it is nevertheless allowable to laugh 
sometimes. 

Is it only to laugh, that you like to be with Albert? 

Oh! we amuse ourselves in many other ways. 

Will you tell me one? 

For example, we cut out paper figures, we draw, we 
run in the garden. 

Which of you two cuts out the best ? 

Albert can cut houses well enough: but I always cut 
the horses, monkeys, birds and trees. 

And does Albert know how to draw? 

He can certainly hold a pencil. It is I who make for 
him landscapes or horsemen. 

And which one of you two runs the fastest? 

Out of a hundred paces, I give him ten, and always ar- 
rive first. 

Has Albert never appeared dissatisfied that you should 
know how to do all these things better than he does? 

On the contrary, he told me the other day, that he 
would rather see me draw a quarter of an hour, than to 
draw by himself a whole day. 

And what does he do with all these beautiful drawings? 

They are fastened with pins to the walls of his sleeping 
room. 

Why does Albert never come here ? 

Because, mamma, here Albert is not at his ease. 
is diffident, and hardly dares to speak before you. 

Do you know why, Henry 2? 

Oh! it is because, you understand, mamma! he can- 
not say before you all which comes into his head. You 
are too good, mamma, for him to dare to do it. 

But nevertheless, I see that Paul, who is of the same age 
with Albert, speaks entirely at his ease, when he comes 
to see you. 

Oh! it is because he is a professor and a prophet. 

What do you mean, my child? What pleasantry is this? 

Those are the names which Albert gave him the day 
we went together, to the house of farmer Martin. 

And why did he call him thus? 

I will tell you. In order to reach Martin’s house, we 
were obliged to cross a large meadow, which surrounds 
it; and as the gate was on the opposite side, very far from 
the place where we were, Albert said that we had nothing 
to do, but to leap over the hedge and cross right through 
the grass. Upon this, Paul told him, with the seriousness 
of a judge, that the hedge was not planted there to be jump- 
ed over, and that the road went around the meadow, that 
the grass might not be trampled on in crossing it. Albert 
replied that it would not hurt the grass any, and that be- 
sides many others had already crossed there. Then Paul 
asked whether it was right todo a little harm,because other 
people had done a great deal. Albert did not reply, but 
jumping over the hedge, began to run across the meadow 
saying, ‘‘Somuch the worse for cowards, I laugh at 
them.” 

Aud did you also jump over the hedge, Henry ? 

Paul held me back, and made me follow him. 

And what did Albert say, when you arrived at the farm? 

Oh! he was not very gay. He had fallen into the drain 
leading from the stables, which is behind the house, and 
which the grass had concealed from him; and the cow- 
herd, who had drawn him out, had washed him from 
head to foot in the fountain. 

Did Paul reproach him? 

Not at first; but when the cow-herd had gone away, 
he said to him, “ You see, Albert, that you would have 
done better to have come round by the road, and have 
passed with us through the gate.” 

And tell me, Henry, was it for this that Albert surnam- 
ed Paul professor and prophet ? 

Oh, mamma! if you could but hear in what atone he 


I think he is Albert’s 


He 





speaks! f assure you it is like a judge, or a senator. 

But, Henry! ought we to say serious things in a jesting 
manner ? ; 

No, mamma; but it is the same thing continually. He 
is forever and incessantly, using great words and long 
phrases. 

Can you remember one of these long phrases ? * 

Oh! it is not difficult to remember them; here is one. 
Yesterday, I thiuk, yes, not longer ago than yesterday, I 
wished to tell him something which his sister had done. 
It was not through malice, but a little mischievously ; and 
behold Paul stopped me suddenly, saying: ‘‘ He that re- 
peateth a matter separateth very friends.” And if you 
had seen what a look he gave me. 

Take my Bible my child, and open .it at the book of 
Proverbs, the 17th chapter, and read the first verses; I 
think the 9th. You see where Paul got this long phrase, 
which you reproach him for having repeated. My dear 
Henry, it was the wisdom of God himself which reproved 
you, and which thus arrested your wicked designs. 

Dear mamma, I did not know it, I assure you. But it 
is always sowith Paul. One would think he was an in- 
spector, and that he was commissioned to censure the 
least little things which are done or said. 

For what has he censured you. ‘I'ell me what you 
have in your heart against Paul. 

For instance, the same day of our going to farmer 
Martin’s,. on returning, I was a little fatigued, and asa 
carriage was passing, | jumped on behind, and kept my- 
self very well concealed; and ! had thus nearly arrived at 
the end of my journey, when the carriage entered a pri- 
vate road. Well! when Paul rejoined me, he made, I 
know not how many remarks on my having mounted the 
Carriage without permission. 

Do you remember what he said? 

Not very distinctly ; 1 remember only that he said it 
was very wrong, because I concealed myself from the mas- 
ter of the carriage. You must acknowledge, mamma, 
that there was no harm in that, and that it was very ridic- 
ulous to call it an injustice. 

No, my dear Henry, I do not acknowledge this; and I 
think Paul was entirely in the right. That you may feel 
it to be so, I will ask whether you should have thought it 
right if some one had thus put, behind your carriage, a 
weight of five hundred pounds ? 

Oh, no, mamma! it would have fatigued and retarded 
the horses much. 

And what great harm would there be in retarding the 
carriage thus? 

Because it would prevent those within from arriving as 
quickly as they wished. 

That being the case, my dear Henry, fn delaying them, 
even a little, one’ would be unjust, is it not so? 

I understand you, mamma. Though | do not weigh 
five hundred pounds, yet I weigh something, and must 
have retarded the carriage. Yes; it is very true, though 
I did not think of it. 

You see then that the remarks of Paul were not so ab- 
surd. But did not Albert make the same? 

Quite the contrary; for he whispered to me, “ You 
saved yourself quite a walk ; so let him talk.” 

And what did you think at this moment of Albert’s 
speech ¢ 

I think he was in the wrong, and that he would have 
done better to have been silent. 

Well, my child, since you see this, you may see still 
more. Listen to me, and do notforget what I am about to 
tell you, from this same Bible which you have just heard 
quoted. It is there said that “ he who flattereth his neigh- 
bor, spreadeth a net for his feet :” and “‘ every man is a 
friend to him that giveth gifts ;” (Prov. 29; 5,19, 6;) and 
I much fear, my poor Henry, that this may be the cause 
of the friendship you have for Albert, and of that which 
Albert seems to manifest towards you. Tell me sin- 
cerely, what you should think of Albert, if he should con- 
tradict you in anything? 

I think now that what you tell me, good mamma, is per- 
haps very true; for yesterday morning I came out of Al- 
bert’s house very angry, because he had refused to go to 
the tailor’s with me. . He had never done so before. 

So I presume, he has never told you that you love play 
too well, that you neglect your studies, that you eat vo- 
raciously, or that you are angry, or impatient. He has 
assuredly never reproved you for these things; has he, my 
poor Henry? 

But do you think, good mamma, that I do all these? 

What do you think of it yourself, my child? Be sim- 
ple and frank before God, who is listening to you. What 
do you say of yourself? 

I know very well that I am no better than any other 
child, and that every child has his defects. 
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And these defects, my child, are they virtues? =— 

No, mamma; they are on the contrary faults, which it 
would be better not to have. 

If then some one should perceive your defects, or rath- 
er your faults, your sins, and say nothing about them to 
you, does he do right or wrong? 

It would certainly be better that he should tell me of 
them. But, dear mamma, it is not very agreeable, to be 
forever reproved, as I am by Paul, if he is only left alone 
with me a quarter of an hour. 

You remember the day when we visited your father’s 
friend ? ; 

Oh, yes; that rich gentleman, who had such a beauti- 
ful carriage. 

What did you ask of me, in the morning, when the beau- 
tiful carriage came, and it was necessary for you to dress? 
Do you not remember that you asked me to give you your 
nicest linen, and newest clothes? 

It was because I should have been greatly mortified to 
have found myself dirty and ill-dressed, in the midst of the 
children of that gentleman. 

2 And tell me, if some one, for example Paul, had warn- 
ed you even at the very moment of your departure, that 
the collar of your shirt or your coat had a large spot on it, 
would you have been angry with Paul? 

Quite the contrary, mamma; I should have thanked 
him, and have changed my linen or my coat. ; 

« You see then that your desire to appear neat in your 
person would have made you receive this advice with grat- 
itude. Well! tell me, Henry, are we not all, you, my 
child as well as 1, are we not invited to appear before some 
one who is great and powerful, who was your father’s 
friend ? 

You mean, perhaps, mamma, that we must all appear 
before God T 

Yes, my child; this is what I say, and very seriously. 
Is it not true that we are always in his presence, and that 
every time we pray to Him or worship Him, here or at 
church, we present ourselves before Him? 

Yes, mamma; that is very true. 

And at last, my son, when we shall have ended our life 
here below, shall we not certainly appear before the Eter- 
nal God? 

Yes, mamma; I believe this also. 

And do you think that God who is the Holy of Holies, 
will see with pleasure the spots and blemishes which may 
be found in our conduct, as, for example, anger, idleness, 
disobedience, injustice, falsehood, gluttony, or any other 
evil. 

Assuredly not; God loves not sin, since his eyes are too 
pure to behold evil. 

If therefore, some one should warn you of these spots 
upon your character, that is to say of your sins, your faults, 
your disobedience, would this person be your enemy or 
your friend? 

I comprehend you, good mamma; he would be my 
friend. 

And if, on the contrary, some one should prevent your 
seeing the spots with which your soul is covered, and 


take pains to conceal them from you, or even attempt to 
persuade you that they were beauties or ornaments, what 


should you think of that person ? 


I understand, also, that this person would be doing me 
a great injury, and it would be the same thing as if 1 had 
been allowed to remain ignorant that my coat had a bad 


spot on it, when we visited my father’s friend. 


Dear Henry, have you comprehended that sin is rebel- 
lion against the Lord, against our good God and Saviour, 


and is therefore a great evil? 


I perceive it, clearly, mamma; but I have not always or 


enough reflected upon it. 


Well, my child, seek to be grateful towards those who 
remind you of it, and who love you enough to reprove 
you, or remind you, when you are in danger of forget- 


ting it. 


You think then, my good mamma, that Albert does 
not love me, since he does not caution me, and never re- 


proves me? 


I fear, my child, that Albert flatters you, and thus does 


you a great injury. And I think that Paul, on the con 


trary, is a true friend, because Paul fears God, and warns 


you faithfully of your duty. 
Why then do I love ‘Albert so much, and Paul so little 


My dear Henry, the Holy Scripture saith, that “he 
that rebuketh a man, afterwards shall find more favor than 
he that flattereth with the tongue ;” (Prov. 28: 25 ) and 1 
am sure that if you wish you to obey God, you will ac- 


knowledge the truth of this sentiment. 


Well, mamma, I do desire to obey God, because I am 


sure this is the wisest course. 
What will you do then, Henry, to-day and henceforth 


Dear mamma, since you permit it, I will go to see 


Paul, and invite him to come and see me. 


You must also, my child, and this very day, rebuke 


Alb You must do 
it kindly and with frankness; and thus you will prove 
that you wish to be to him, nota flatterer, but a true 


Albert for his conduct in regard to you. 


Sriend. 





of this Memoir, was early a christian; lived her short 
term, eminently devoted and useful, and died in great tri- 
umph, at the age of eighteen. 

Among the passages that strike the reader, is one re- 
specting her mother. When Ann was about ten years old, 
being the subject of deep religious impressions, she retired 
on one occasion to pray; and continuing much longer 
than usual, her mother thought it best to interrupt her. 
On entering her place of retirement, ‘‘Oh, mother!” 
was the first exclamation of the weeping child. ‘I am 
such asinner! I fear there isno mercy for me.” Her 
mother immediately kney down by her side, says the bi- 
ographer, with feelings which none but a mother could 
indulge, and spending some minutes in prayer, sat down 
to instruct her daughter in the way of salvation. 

But what instructions did she give? Did she soothe 
the child by assuring her of her innocence? Did she tell 
her she had always been a good child 1—that her faults at 
most, were very slight, and that God would easily forgive 
them ?—that she need not feel so distressed; there was 
no occasion for her trouble? So many mothers would 
have taught, and many fathers too. But this judicious 
mother pursued a different course. ‘Truly, my child,” 
said she, ‘‘ you are just as great a sinner as you think you 
are; but for just such sinners Jesus died; and that you 
are a sinner is the very reason why you should trust him.” 
This is the true ground for human hope. A false ten- 
derness that flatters a child, or an adult, palliating sin and 
trying to make the heart comfortable in view of its own 
goodness, may give a temporary relief; but it is ‘‘ healing 
the wound slightly.” It smothers the fire it may be, but 
does not extinguish it. Itis the way to deceive the soul ; 
prevent it from ever obtaining true Christian peace, and 
involve it at length, in endless ruin. In the result on the 
child in qnestion, her subsequent pious life and trium- 
phant death, we see the wisdom, mercy and faithfulness 
of the contrary course. Let the anxious sinner, old or 
young, be directed to Christ. Christ is the life and light 
of men. The anxious sinner is in fact quite as great a 
sinner as he deems himself to be—yea, much greater. 
No one sees half his sins. But Christ can take them all 
away. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin.” And the fact that human beings are sinners, and 
great sinners, is the very reason why they should trust in 
him that they should be saved. Christ came, not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance. And oh, what 


entrusted to Gen. Wayne, who made the attack on the 
night of July 15. The little army of infantry was led 5 
a forlorn hope of 40, who removed the obstructions in the 
line of march. The assault began 20 minutes past 12, ang 
they bravely pushed forward, in the face of a tremendous 
fire, till both columns met in the centre of the works. The 
British surrendered, and were taken prisoners to the num. 
ber of 543. The engagement was one of the most bri}. 
liant of the revolution. As the post was accessible to the 
enemy’s ships, it was evacuated, and the cannon and 
stores removed. 

About a month after, Maj. Henry Lee, at the head of 
300 men, surprised Paulus Hook, opposite New York 
and took 150 prisoners, with only two of his men killed, 
and three wounded. In July, Gen. Washington removed 
his head quarters to West Point. Describing his bill of 
fare in a Jetter to a friend, he says, ‘ Since our arriyal 
at this place, we have had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of 
bacon, to grace the head of the table; a piece of roa 
beef at the foot and a dish of greens almost imperceptible 
decorates the centre.” He goes on to describe his plain 
fare, which was served up on rusty tin plates. This is the 
man, who left a home of plenty, to serve his country with. 
out reward, submitting to such fare and keeping up his 
spirits, under the greatest pressure of difficulties, for the 
regard he bore to his country’s cause. * 

After Count D’Estang left Boston, he sailed to the Wes 
Indies, where he took the Isles of Grenada and Vincent, 
and engaged with the British fleet. Gen. Clinton hearin 
that the Count had arrived in this country, supposed he 
would unite with Washington, in an attack upon New 
York ; and being alarmed for his safety, he caused Rhode 
Island to be evacuated, and drew to himself the garrison 
of about 6000 men. Near the end of December, having 
received reinforcements, he embarked with about 700) 
men, and sailed to South Carolina. The winter set in 
with so much severity, that our troops were reduced toth 
greatest distress for lack of provisions, and were obliged 
to levy contributions upon the people, who, however 
cheerfully supplied them. 

About this time, Paul Jones, an American adventurer 
commanding four ships, had a severe conflict with twa 
British men of war, in which, though the British ship 
were taken, Jones lost many of his men. He fough 
bravely, while his own ship was sinking. ‘To show thei 
a of his bravery, Congress presented him with 
medal. 





results would be witnessed, were all parents, and all teach- 


above mentioned. What multitudes, with whom now it 
is otherwise, would early become Christians; live in use- 
fulness, die in triumph, rest at last in immortal glory! 
Let the parent and the guide of souls be wise, judicious 
and faithful. [N. E. Puritan. 
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1779—80—Expedition against the Indians—Return of Lafayette 
—The Treason of Arnold. 


Gen. Washington remained in Philadelphia about five 

weeks, holding conference with a committee of Congress, 
and forming places for the campaign. It was decided to 
hold the army on the defensive, except chastising the In- 
dians, who had made great depredations on the frontier. 
Having completed the arrangement with Congress, he re- 
turned to his head quarters at Middlebrook. He found 
great difficulty in raising men to recruit the army, as they 
could get more wages at labor, and fare better too. The 
winter and spring passed away without any remarkable 
occurrence, and in the mean time, Gen. Washington 
turned his attention to fitting out an expedition against the 
Indians. The Six Nations, a league of the most power- 
ful tribes, influenced by British agents from Canada, had 
become hostile to the United States. Joined with bands 
of tories, they fell on the unprotected frontiers, and per- 
petrated great cruelties on the unprotected inhabitants. 
The object of this expedition was to drive back these 
» | hordes, and lay waste their territories. 
; Gen. Sullivan, with a large body of troops, marched 
into the interior, destroying their towns, cutting down 
their fruit trees, and burning their cornfields, which were 
very extensive. The Indians retired to Fort Niagara, in 
Canada, and the American army, after two months ab- 
sence, returned to Wyoming. 

Early in the spring, Sir Henry Clinton sent a detach- 
7 | ment to Virginia, under Gen. Matthews, who landed at 
, | Portsmouth, and having sacked the town, destroyed a mag- 
azine of provisions in Suffolk, burnt that village, and de- 
stroyed many privateers, returned to New York; after 
which an expedition was fitted out to ascend the Hudson, 
and take Stoney Point, and from thence proceed to the 
Highlands. They succeeded in taking these posts, but by 
the prompt movements of Washington, they were prevent- 
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ed following up their success. 








THE JUDICIOUS MOTHER. 


“Religion as it should be,” or the life of Ann Thane 
Peck, is one of the most interesting pieces of Biogra- 
phy of a young person, we ever met with. The subject 


2600 men into Long Island Sound, and plundered and 


tia could assemble. 
_ While the British army was thus divided, Gen. Wash- 
ington planned an attack on Stoney Point, that some 








ers and religious guides of men, like the judicious mother | 


The system of devasta- 
tion and plunder was vigorously pursued. About the be- 
ginning of July, Gov. Tryon sailed with a detachment of 


burnt New Haven, Fairfield and Norwalk, before the mili- 


check might be given to the enemy. ‘The enterprise was 


At this time, (1780,) the continental money had de 

preciated, so that $40 of it was worth but $1 in specig 
, A pair of shoes, or a common breakfast, cost $50 of thi 
money. To keep up the credit of the currency, Congre 
made it a lawful tender in payment of debts ; by reaso 
of which many creditors suffered great losses. 

In April of this year, Lafayette returned from Franeg 
with the news that the French government had fitted o1 
an armament of land and naval forces, which would soo 
arrive inthe United States. On the 10th of July, th 
French fleet entered Newport, with the first divisiong 
the army. The other it was said, Id soon follo 
To ensure harmony between the troo the two nation 
the French government placed their troops under th 
command of Gen. Washington, and American off 
were to command French officers of equal rank. Ap 
of combined operation against New York was drawn' 
by Washington, and Lafayette went to Newport, to mal 
arrangements with the French Admiral. Sir Henry Cii 
ton, having been forwarned by the British ministry, oft 
destination of the French armament, embarked 6 
troops at Frog’s Neck, intending to proceed into tl 
Sound, and attack the French fleet at Newport. Butt 
French admiral called in the militia of the country, ™ 
increased the force at Newport so much, that Clinte 
despairing of success, returned to New York, without ¢ 
fecting anything. 

Having decided naval superiority, Arburthnot blod 
ded the French squadron in Newport, and the Frend 
army was compelled to remain for its protection. 
Washington crossed the Hudson, and encamped oa! 
borders of New Jersey. In this interval, a Conferet 
was held between Count Rochambeau and Gen. Washi 
ton at Hartford, Ct. During Gen. Washington’s abse! 
the army was commanded by Gen. Greene. At this If 
Gen. Arnold held the command at West Point, and , 
post in the Highlands. He had acquired great renown! 
his talents, activity and courage, and had especially’ 
nalized himself at Ticonderoga and Saratoga. When 
pointed to the command in Philadelphia, being ext 
gant and fond of display, he contracted heavy debts, # 
to relieve himself, presented to Congress large claims 
money, which he said he had expended in Canada. 
claims having been disallowed, he was sentenced (0! 
ceive a public reprimand from the Commander: 
This, added to his heavy pecuniary embarrassmen!s, 
more than he could bear. To take revenge, and! 
trieve his fortune, he resolved to become a Trattor, 
seek employment in the enemy’s ranks. He therefore 
tained the command at West Point, and opened 2 
correspondence with Major Andre, British Adjutant 
eral, intending to deliver this post into his hands. In 
absence of Gen. Washington, the Vulture British sloop 
war ascended the river on the night of Sept. 21, ™ 
chored below West Point. Andre left the sloop ® 
Arnold on shore, where they remained till morning; * 
not having finished their business, they went to the™ 
of a Mr. Smith. Andre changed his regimentals 
citizen’s dress, and started at dusk to return, but {ol 
impossible to ‘reach the Vulture. Being supplied 
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yold with a passport under the name of John Anderson, 
erode alone on hisway to New York ; but before he reach- 
oj the city, he was stopped and searched by three militia 
pen, Who discovered papers in his boots, which showed 


But his name will go down with the history of his coun- 
try, to the latest generation, black with infamy. He was 
a bad boy, and he made a bad man. 
has said, ‘‘ The name of the wicked shall rot.” 


And, as Solomon 








sim to be a spy.* ‘They took him to New Castle, and [Anecdotes for Boys. 
jeivered him to Col. Jameson ; who examined the papers, 

ind knew them to be in the handwriting of Arnold. They sites 

jsclosed the strength of the garrison and works at West Religion. 


Point. Jameson forwarded the papers to Washington, 
and sent & letter to Arnold, informing him that a prisoner 
jad been taken with dangerous papers on his person. 
ghis reached Arnold several hours before Washington 
received his communication, and exhibiting some signs of 
jsitation, he jumped into a boat, and ordered the men to 
row down the stream. ‘They reached the Vulture, still 
anchored in the river, and Arnold placed himself safely 
on board. Andre was tried by Court Martial, and sen- 
yeaced to death as aspy. This was a great trial to the 
pelings of Gen. Washington, but it was according to the 
jw of nations, and necessary in order to protect the coun- 
try against intrigues of this sort. Andre was executed on 
the Qnd of October. The hand of Providence distinctly 
appears in the discovery of this treason ; for, had the pro- 
ict been carried out, it would have been a dreadful blow 
othe cause Of American Independence. Gen. Arnold, 
though he had distinguished himself in the field, was from 
childhood, destitute of principle. 

At this time, the British forces, with Lord Cornwallis at 
their head, were overrunning the Carolinas, and Sir Hen- 
yy Clinton was preparing a battalion to fall on Virginia. 
Gen. Gates was defeated near Camden, and thus a heavy 
blow was inflicted on the Americans, from which it was 
feared they would not soon recover. Congress requested 
Gen. Washington to select an officer to succeed Gen. 
Gatesin the southern command, and with his usual judg- 
ment, hechose Gen. Greene. The army went into win- 
er quarters at the end of the year, having been merciful- 
\y preserved by a kind, overruling Providence, through a 
jong and tedious campaign. N. 


*The names ef these honest and patriotic soldiers, were 
John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac Van Wert. Had 
hey suffered Andre to escape, the consequences would have 
heen very disastrous to the Americans. By his capture, the 
whole plot of the enemy was discovered in season to prevent its 
being carried into execution, As a reward for their fidelity, 
Congress voted to each of them two hundred dollars a year as 
long as they lived, and a silver medal, on one side of which was 
nehield, with this inscription—* Fidelity,"—and on the other, 
“Vint amor patriae,” the love of country conquers. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


| suppose all my readers have heard of Benedict Ar- 
nod, the traitor; and of his attempt to betray his coun- 
try into the hands of the British, during the Revolutionary 
War. His name is a by-word in the mouth of every lov- 
erofliberty in the land. But there are few that know 
how he came to be such a character. When we come to 
learn his early history we feel no more surprise. His fa- 
het was an intemperate man; and at an early age, Ben- 
edict was placed with an apothecary, in Norwich, Ct. his 
hitive town. His master soon discovered in him the most 
pensive traits of character. He seemed to be entirely 
(estitute of moral principle, and even of conscience. He 
added to a passionate love of mischief, a cruel disposition 
md a violent, ungovernable temper. He had no sympa- 
thy with anything that was good. His boyish pleasures 
were of the criminal and unfeeling cast. He would rob 
thenest of birds, and mangle and main the young ones, 
thathe might be diverted by their mother’s cries. He 
vould throw broken pieces of glass into the street, where 
the children passed barefooted, that they might hurt 
their feet. He would persuade the little boys to come 
tound the door of his shop, and then beat them with a 
hosewhip. All this showed a malicious disposition, and 
feat hardness of heart. He hated instruction, and de- 
ipised reproof; and his master could not instil into his 
ind any religious or moral principles, nor make any good 
Impression upon his heart. 
Before Benedict had reached his sixteenth year, he 
Mice enlisted as a soldier, and was brought back by his 
ends. He repaid his mother’s kinduess with baseness 
and ingratitude ; so that, between the intemperance and 
Wetchedness of the father, and th® cruelty and depravity 
ofthe son, she died of a broken heart. When he grew 
Wp,the same character followed him. We need not be 
‘uprised, then, that, in the most critical period of his 
“ountry’s history, he betrayed his trust. He was a Gen- 
eral in the American Army, in the Revolutionary War; 
and by his extravagance, and his overbearing behaviour, 
“brought upon himself a reprimand from the American 
“gress, His temper, naturally impetuous, had never 
*. controlled, and he could not bear reproof. He was 
‘ tton revenge; and to accomplish it, he entered into a 
gotiation, through Major Andre, to deliver up West 
“tt, of which he had the command, to the enemy. If 
_ had not been discovered and prevented, it would 
~ een avery great calamity toour country. It might 
ne the scale against us. I have some personal 
tag feel indignant at the traitor, besides what arises 
, ~ e love of country; for my father was on picket 
td at West Point, the night in which it was to have 

Vdelivered up, and would have been the first man kill- 
If Arnold had been caught, he would have closed 
‘reer on the gallows; but, as it was, he escaped, 
" ‘more worthy man suffered. He received, as the re- 

of his treachery, the appointment of Brigadier Gen- 
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THE LITTLE CHILD THAT JESUS CALLED. 


BY THE REV. H. W. LEE. 


On the 2ist day of August, 1836, Jesus sent his ser- 
vant, death, and called a little child unto him from the 
parish of which the writer of this, is the minister. She 
heard his call, and we believe she now rests in his bo- 
som. 
The name of this little child, was Emma Ripley ; and 
when Jesus called her away, she was eight years and three 
months old. She was born on the 29th of May, 1838, in 
the town of Augusta, in the State of Maine. 
It is my design now to give some account of this little 
girl; and I trust many children who read it, will try to be 
as good and pious as she was. 
Most of the particulars in this narrative have been 
kindly given to me by a pious lady living in the family 
of little Emma’s father, to whom Emma was strongly at- 
tached, and who was much with her as a guardian, teach- 
er, and friend. It was tothis kind person that Emma 
spoke most-gfreely and frequently upon spiritual things ; 
and it was t6 her, in connection with parental instruction, 
that she was very much indebted for her knowledge of di- 
vine truth. 
Emma received the holy sacrament of baptism at the 
hands of the rector of St. Mark’s Church in Augusta; and 
was thus, in her infant years, brought into the visible fold 
of Christ. 
There was nothing very unusual in her character and 
conduct, until she was nearly six years old. She was 
always a sweet, amiable and beautiful child; but until she 
was more than five, she did not seem more thoughtful than 
most children of her age. » 
Before this period,.the family had removed to Spring- 
field; and it was in that delightful town that this lovely 
flower began to unfold its beauties, and there it withered 
and died, butonly to bloom more beautifully in the gar- 
den of God above. 
Inthe winter of 1844, Emma was called to part with 
her dear sister Isabe]la, who was two years older than her- 
self, and the affectionate sharer of her joys and sorrows. 
The death of Isabella was a severe trial to her, and it- 
seemed as if her heart would break under the burden of 
her grief. Her companion was gone, and she was sad 
and desolate. 
But God designed this event for good, and it was evi- 
dently sanctified to litle Emma. From this time her 
character was changed, and she began to fix her mind on 
heavenly things. : 
There was one occasion, however, before the death oi 
Isabella, when Emma manifested her sense of the Provi- 
dence of God. In 1848, she fell from the upper piazza of 
the house, and broke one of her arms. It was remarked 
to her that she came near losing her life in falling from so 
high a place. 
‘**T know it,” said Emma, “ and [ could not have lived, 
if God had not kept me.” 
God did keep her. Not a sparrow falleth tothe ground 
without his notice; and he then kept little Emma that 
she might show forth his praise and glorify his name. 
Painful as was the loss of Isabeila to all her friends, 
none felt it more keenly than Emma. She wept aloud. 
She had a most affectionate disposition, and this sister 
had become connected with all her plans and pleasures. 
Ii was not strange that she mourned and wept.* There is 
something awful in the scene, when God changeth the 
countenance of our friends, aud sendeth them away— 
something for the matured and coldest heart to feel— 
much more to terrify the tender mind of a child. But 
too often such events pass away like the morning cloud, 
and the departed are soon forgotten. ‘This is particularly 
the case when those in early life lose companions and 
friends. The lost ones may be transplanted from the 
beautiful garden of childhood tothe paradise of God; but 
they often vanish from the memory like a flower, slum- 
bering alike in silence and the dust. 
But the loss of Isabella was always fresh inthe mind and 
heart of Emma. She was the last to linger by the fond 
remains of her sister, and, like a sincere mourner, she 
bathed the coffin with her tears. 
Over those remains, | read the solemn burial service, 
and saw that coffin placed in the cold and silent tomb. I 
witnessed Emma’s grief, and, as was my duty, I commend- 
ed tothe whole afflicted family the hopes and consola- 
tions of that gospel which speaks peace to troubled souls. 
But although Emma mourned and wept at this sad 
affliction, she sorrowed not as one without hope. She re- 
membered that Isabella’s spirit had gone to God, though 
her little body was put into the narrow house appointed for 
the living. And after she went to bed at night, looking 
through the window at the beautiful stars, she would 
speak of Isabella as a shining star in the heavenly world. 
‘* She lives with God, and walks the streets of gold. She 
is singing praises to God while I am weeping. She is an 
angel, and can never die any more. God has good things 
in heaven for those who love him.” 
She once said to her friend, ‘“‘I should not have loved 





the British Army, and ten thousand pounds sterling. 








of him or of heaven. 
has gone there, and I hope God will take me there too 


I now think of heaven beeausé sh.® 
when I die. I want to go and live with iier. If 1 could 
I should be willing to die.” 

One evening, soon after Isabella’s death, she said, ‘I 
love to look at the stars; they make me think about Isa- 
bella, that she is far above them in heaven with God. 
It seems to me that I can see her with two wings coming 
down to me. I once saw a picture of three little angels 
with wings, and it seems to me that Isabella is an angel 
now. The stars make me think of God too. I can see 
him all around me, and Oh how I do love him! It seems 
to me he has forgiven all my sins.” 


Morality. 


A TALK ABOUT FRANCE. 


‘And upon the earth distress of nations, with perplexity.” 
Sr. Luxe, xxi: 25. 


. 

I dare say that my little readers have heard a great 
deal of conversation about the change which has taken 
place in France within the last month or two,—the peo- 
ple having risen up, and driven their King from his pal- 
ace, and put in his place, as rulers, persons chosen by 
themselves. In old times, when people were not blessed 
with schools; when there were no books printed, and of 
course but very few people in a great nation knew how to 
read and write ; then it’ was well enough to have kings 
and dukes and lords to rule over the great mass. For 
when people do not know how to rule themselves, it is 
better that others who are wiser should govern them. 
But in our days, by the means of schools and books, and 
especially by printed newspapers, the great body of the 
people have become enlightened; so that there’s now 
many alittle boy who goes to Sunday and Public;school, 
who knows a great deal more than many a king who has 
worn a crown and governed a great people. Such a little 
boy may not have had as much experience as a king in 
days of old; but he knows more,—more about geography 
and history,—more about chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy,-—and, above all, more about the Bible. For there 
have been some great kings, who could not even write 
their own names, and who never read three chapters in 
the Bible. In those old times, kings and rulers kept all 
the power in their own hands, and made the people do as 
they pleased. They called the young men from their fur- 
naces and work-shops to make soldiers of them, whether 
they Were willing or not, and often sent their armies out 
to fight against another army, when none of the soldiers 
knew what they were going to fight about. And the priests 
kept the Bible to themselves, they not only would not read 
it for their own instruction, neither would they let the 
people read it. But times have changed. People knew 
too much to be abused and knocked about by kings and 
rulers. People love the Bible too mach, to let the priests 
of the great Church of Rome lock it up. They want to 
be governed for the general good, and to have everybody 
read the Bible. It has been a great many years since 
these notions began to prevail. I think that they receiv- 
ed their start with the great Martin Luther, the glorious 
reformer of Germany, who was born at Isleben, a town of 
Saxony, Nov. 10th, 1843; about three hundred and sixty 
years ago. He was one of those great and good men who 
proclaimed against the tyranny of the Church of Rome. 
He wanted every man to have the Bible, and instead of 
being under the government of priests, he- desired that all 
should be permitted to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. The Pope and the priests, 
and many rulers tried for a long while to destroy Luther 
and his doctrines. But they could not succeed, for God 
was with him. Ever since Luther’s days, the people have 
been getting wiser and wiser—they have thought for them- 
selves, and they have begun to see that kings were more 
apt to look at their own interests than at the good of the 
nation. 

And kings too, like every body else in the world, who 
is not governed by the spirit of God, are apt to be selfish. 
They like to be treated with great reverence and respect 
—and to have a great deal of power; and so they have 
often done very cruel and foolish things. When people 
were all ignorant they did not dare to say anything, even 
when their kings thus lorded it over them. But now they 
have begun to think differently, and the only thing that 
keeps the people in subjection when kings are tyrannical, 
is the great body of soldiers that monarchs keep in pay. 
These men like their fine clothes, their easy life, their 
good quarters and their money; and they will ofien do 
just what their officers tell them, without asking whether 
it isright or wrong. This frightens the people and keeps 
them quiet sometimes for many years, under heavy taxes 
and burdens, simply because they dare not say a word for 
fear of the soldiers. But things are beginning to change 
even here! Soldiers are not what they used to be. They 
also can read, they have their fathers and brothers who are 
not soldiers, and who are taxed and oppressed. They 
have wives and children, and they feel for them—and so 
it has appeared lately, just as it did in Paris, that ihey 
would not fireon the people. For they loved them more 
than their King. But they joined with them, and fought 
for them! And when a King has lost his army, and his 
people rise against him, why then all that is left for him 
to do, is to flee away from the people that he oppressed. 
And it seems to me, dear children, that the time is com- 
ing, when there will be but one King, and that will be 























God so, if Isabella had not died. I should not have thought 


Jesus! That the whole world will be something like our 
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dear country—a republic, when people will make their 
own laws, and govern themselves! But then before people 
are.fit to make laws and yovern one another, they must 
be both good and wise. 











Editorial. 
THE MOTHER AND SON. 

A mother was walking with her little child one October af- 
ternoon. The rays of the sun shed a mellow and glorious light 
upon the trees laden with their rich fruit, and upon the vines 
bending beneath the heavy clusters of the grape. A Sabbath- 
like stillness pervaded the air, broken only now and then by 
the loud gushing warble of a bird, at which the boy would clap 
his hands and shout, “look! look! dear mamma, get me the 
pretty bird,” and then as he saw the startled songster soaring 
away, far far from his sight, his joyous glee turned to sorrow, 
and he inquired, “why did the bird go away, when I wanted 
him so much?” The mother looked atthe sad face of her child, 
and as she parted the curls from his fair brow, she said, “ Ah, 
little one, the world will always thus disappoint thee; thou wilt 
seek its pleasures, but they will elude thy grasp. God grant 
that I may have the power to point out to thee something far 
better worth thine aspiring.” The boy looked up wonderingly, 
for he could not understand her words, and indeed it seemed as 
if she was speaking to herself, for although her dark eyes were 
still fixed upon him, you could see that she saw him not. A 
world of tenderness was in those deep loving eyes, yet now 
they seemed peering into futurity. The future of her child 
unrolled before her as a map, and thought wandered far away to 
the time when the boy should become a man. She sat down 
upon a green bank which was shaded by a gracefully overhang- 
ing elm, and still thought on, until sleep overcame her, and what 
had passed through her mind like flitting shadows, when awake, 
assumed a reality in her dreams. 

How beautiful did she appear in the attitude of repose! Yet 
sickness and sorrow had evidently sojourned with her. Her 
raven curls fell loosely over a cheek of marble paleness, and as 
her hands lay folded together, you might trace the delicate blue 
veins through which the life current coursed but sluggishly. 
Death also had entered her dwelling, and clothed her ina widow’s 
sable garments, yet a heavenly peace seemed to rest upon those 
features, a peace such as we sometimes see portrayed, just after 
the spirit has fled, and death has placed his stamp upon earthly 
loveliness, only to give it a beauty radiant, a something celestial 
with which we gaze upon with holy awe. Long did she sleep, not 
always calmly, fur doubtless scenes of thrilling interest were 
pictured in her dreams; but at length, as the rays of the setting 
sun fell full upon her face, she arose with these words on her 
lips, “in the morning sow thy seed.” A holy purpose had been 
formed in her mind to polish her only gem for the Master’s 
crown. 

Years passed away, summer and winter, spring and harvest, 
for eighteen years, had gone their successive rounds, and again 
October, that beautiful month, had come with its home of plenty, 
gladdening the hearts of the husbandmen, and pouring its treas- 
ures into the laps of Earth’s children. Yet now we must leave 
Nature’s haunts, and enter the crowded city. The busy hum of 
the world is hushed, for it is the Sabbath-day, but men and wo- 
men, and little children, are pouring forth from their homes to 
the sanctuaries, to worship God at least one day inseven. Alas! 
how many think this small portion of time too much to bestow 
upon Him who gave it all. 

Let us enter with the rest, this lofty church, through whose 
stained windows the subdued light fulls in many colored hues 
upon the rich furniture, and the elaborate architecture of the 
building. The organ touched by a skilful hand, is breathing 
forth mellow tones, now so faint you dream you hear the far-off 
music of Heaven, and anon swelling louder and yet louder, until 
it seems as if all the angelic bands had burst forth into a raptu- 
rous song, like that which fell upon the ears of Bethlehem’s shep- 
herds, more than eighteen hundred years ago. 

There is a heart within that sanctuary that responds from its 
lowest depths, “ Glory to God.” It is a mother’s heart rejoicing 
over a son brought like Paul to the Saviour’s feet, while in the 
midst of sin and rebellion against God’s holy laws. 

For years had that mother watched, and prayed, and wept, 
over her wayward child, until any but a mother’s faith in 
a covenant keeping God might have wavered. Yet she hoped 
on, and trusted that the good seed so early sown, and so care- 
fully watered with her tears, would yield an abundant harvest in 
God’s own good time. 

Nor did she hope in vain. See him who now in the sacred 
desk pours forth such earnest supplications at the throne of 
grace. And now he opensthe word of life. “Inthe morning, 
sow thy seed.” It was his mother’s motto. Can he ever under- 
value the precious precept? Oh, how his heart warms, as he 
says in closing his subject, “for they that sow in tears, shall 
reap if joy.” 

As the mother passes through the portals of the church, lean- 
ing upon the arm of her son, her heart is too full for utterance, 
but she feels that her faith has obtained the richest reward, and 
a tide of grateful love is swelling her heart. 

Soon after preaching this sermon in the city, the young man 
received a call from a country parish in the interior of the State. 

A much more alluring situation had been offered him in the city, 
but he chose a place, where he felt that, with less renown, he 
might do much more good, and so he became the pastor of an 




















unlettered people, upon whom the world would have said he 
wasted his talents. 

How peaceful is the home of the minister’s family. The par- 
sonage is an unpretending mansion with its little white portico 
overhung with vines, and its modest garden containing the use- 
ful as well as ornamental productions of Nature. There is the 
minister sitting at the door, with a little curly headed urchin 
upon his knee, watching another boy of some seven years, who 
is holding askein of yarn for his grandmother. Suddenly the 
yarn drops, and the boy is springing over the grass to open the 
gate for his mother. What a happy group they make, as she 
comes up to tell the story of her afternoon’s visit, to some sick 
or needy person, and her husband gazes upon her with a beam- 
ing eye as he feels how much consolation her sympathizing heart 
and helping hand must have affurded. ‘They know a happiness, 
the purest and most unsullied that ever comes to mortals, not to 
to be taken away, until exehanged for immortal blesseduess. 

Ea. 








A BIBLE LEFT IN THE BARN. 

When a committee of a Bible Association, in the State of 
New York, were making exeruons to supply every destitute fam- 
ily With a copy of the book of God, a aistributor called at a 
house where ne met with an angry repulse. ‘he man of the 
house was full of “ cursing and bitterness ;” he would not sutter 
a Bibie to be left at his house. “It left auywhere,” said he, “it 
shall be at the barn.” “ Very well,” the distril@ior meekly re- 
plied ;*L'do not know that 1 could select a better place tor it: 
vur blessed Saviour once lay ina manger!” He went quickly 
to the barn, and deposited tue sacred treasure in 4 safe place, 
with much prayer that it might bless-even him who would not 
allow it to remain in his huuse. ‘The man struck with the unex- 
pected repiy of the distributor, was led to think of his own rash- 
ness and guilt, and especially of the Saviour’s birth-place. At- 
ter two or three days luis distress became so great, that he went 
vut to the barn in search of the rejected voluwe. He turned to 
the passage which records the circumstances connected with the 
birth of tue Redeemer, and wept, and repented, and consecrated 
himself to God through faith in Christ. “he once spurned book 
now fuund a place, not only in his house, but its truths were re- 
ceived in his heart, and controlled his lite. 

a ee 


“LIFE 18 SWEET.” 


“ What,” I asked a friend, who had been on a delicious coun- 
try excursion, “ did you see that best pleased you ?” 

My triend has cultivated her love of moral, more than her per- 
ception of physical beauty, and | was not surprised when, after 
replying, witu a sinile, that she would teil me honestly, she went 
on to say; * My cousin took me to see a man who had been a 
clergyman in tue Methodist cgnnection. He had suffered from 
a nervous rheumatism, and froma complication of diseases, ag- 
gravated by ignorant drugging. Every muscle in his body, ex- 
cepuing thuse which move lus eyes aud tongue, 1s paralyzed. 
Hus budy has become as rigid as iron. His jumbs have lost the 
human form. He has not been lain on a bed for seven yeurs. 
He suffers acute pain. He has invented a chair which atiurds 
him some alleviation, His feelings are fresh and kindly, and his 
mind is unimpaired. He reads constantly. His book is fixed 
ina frame before him, and he manages to turn the leaves by an 
Instrument which he moves with his tongue. Ile has an in- 
come of thirty dollars! ‘I'his pittance, by the vigilant economy 
of his wife, and sone aid from kind rusuc neighbors, bring the 
yearround. His wife is the most gentle, patient and devoted of 
loving nurses. She never has too much to do, to doall well; no 
wish or thought goes beyond the unvarying circle of her conju- 
galduty. Her love is as unbounding as his wants—her cheer- 
iulness as sure as the rising of the sun. She has not for years 
slept two hours consecutively. 

“{ did not know which most to reverence, his patience or 
hers! and so I said to them. ‘Ah?! said the good man with a 
most serene smile, ‘life is still sweet to me; how can it but be 
so with such a wife?” 

And surely life is sweet to her who feels every hour of the 
day the truth of this gracious acknowledgement. 

[Miss Sedgwick, in Union Mag. 


————>_—— 


A TEXT FOR YOUNG MEN, 


A better subject for young men to discourse about, and to 
meditate upon was never written than the following, by Switt: 
“ No man ever made an ill figure who understood his own tal- 
ents, nor a good one who mistook them.” Young men do not 
fail in the pursuits of life because they lack ability to succeed, 
half as often as from a misdirection of talents. A right use of a 
moderate capacity will acomplish much’ more than a wrong ap- 
plication of the most brilliant qualifications, Study theretore 
yourselves. Aim to find out the actual talents you possess, and 
then endeavor to make the best possible use of them, and you 
can hardly come short of making a good figure in the world, and, 
what is more, being one among those who lived not in vain. 

—— 


“LOOKING TO JESUS.” 


Natural historians inform us, that the eagle forces its young 
ones to look atthe sun, which at first they are unwilling to do; 
but their eyes, by use, get strength, and they view it without 
difficulty. Thus it is with the Christian, The sun of the spirit- 
ual world is the Lord Jesus Christ; weak believers are apt to 
take their eyes from him, but by the exercise of faith, they 
see him more clearly; and when they are perfect in heaven, 
they shall behold his glory, and take their eyes from him no 
more forever. W. A. Gnna. 





. 


——¢@———_ 


EXPIRING IN SONG. 


A singular incident, showing the effect of music upon a canary 
bird, occurred at Roxbury within the last few days. A lady of 
rare musical attainments was playing on the piano, when all at 
once her bird, who seemed to have been listening very intently, 
burst forth into a strain of song so loud, shrill and powerful, as at 
once to arrest her attention. Nothing like it had ever been 
heard before. The little creature’s breast seemed actually swell- 
ing and heaving with his efforts to give vent to the conceptions 
with which his tiny heart was beating. All at once, at the very 


full tide of his melody, he was silent. His mistress took }; 

from the cage, and he turned over in her hand and died! hi 

dissection, it was found that he had completely split his wi 
ng 


pipe from top to bottom! This incident which js lite 

true, is one not unworthy of notice. Witnes 
—_——>—_ ness, 
TEMPTATION. 


That temptation which at first is but a little cloud as bj 
a man’s hand, may quickly overspread the whole heaven | 
engaging in sin is the motion of a stone down hill, « rbot, 
ens itself by going,” and the longer it runs, the more violes) 
Beware of the smallest beginnings of temptation. No Slate 
will neglect or slight the smallest spark of fire, especial} if 
sees it among barrels of gunpowder. You carry pot 
[Flare 





about you—oh, take heed of sparks. 
~~. 


SMILE. 

Who yr tell the value of a smile?_ It costs the 
ing, but is beyond price to the erring, the sad, the ; 
the lost and forsaken. It disarms malice ; pa Mi a. 
turns hatred to love; revenge to kindness, and paves the day 
est paths with gems of sunlight. A smile betrays a kind he 
a pleasant friend, an affectionate brother, a dutiful son, a hay 
husband. It adds a charm to beauty, it decorates the face of 


J rola and makes lovely woman resemble an angel of P 
adise. 
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EXTRAORDINARY COINCIDENCE. 

The average age of the signers of the Declaration of 
pendence, at the time they affixed their signatures to thateg 
brated décument was forty-four years, which was precisely i 
age of George Washington at that time. The average age 
those signers, at the periods of their deaths, was sixty-seven, y 
George Washington died aged sixty-seven. 

——~>— 


A Youne Hero.—A little boy of twelve years, son of (, 
Whitney, of Cambridgeport, on Wednesday afternoon, rege 
from drowning achild named Abby Daniels, 6 years of 
who had fallen from a wharf into the water. The gallant | 
also went in a second time to secure the little girl’s bonnet, 

—— 
Act not as though there were no God, 
Lest fearfully you feel his rod. 
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THE LITTLE CANDLE. 
Cheerful the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 
While the dark shadows of the night, 
Their gloom around her threw. 


A little light alone was hers, 





As there she sat and wrought, id in ev 
And well she knew how well to prize 

What her own toil had bought. 
“must be quick,” she musing said, Having 

“ My little candle wanes, - 
And swiftly must my task go on, hd 

While yet its light remains.” she 

e 

And then she plied with rapid skill nance, s 

The little shining steel, er a * 
And every ray of that small light ; 

Smiled on her patient zeal. ~ aka 
Ere that last glimmer died away “dy 





Her task was neatly done: 


Sweet was her rest—and joy to her H the i 
Came with the morning sun. My, he 
Ah, is not life a little light pee 
That soon will cease to burn? bin wi 
And should not we from that dear girl | agree 

Asolemn lesson learn ? In all 
eat inf 


While yet that little candle shines 
Be all our powers employed; 

And, while we strivg to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoyed. 


But let us ne’er in darkened hours 
Forget what Christ hath done; 

But patient, insweet hope await 
The glorious ristne sun. 
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VERNAL MIRTH." 

“ Behold the fig-tree, and all the trees; when they now’) 
forth, ye see and know of your own selves, that summer is! 
nigh at hand.” 

What is the joy the young lambs know, 
When vernal breezes blow ? 

Why carol out so blithe and free 

The little birds from every leafless tree ? 


Mi near 
Why bound so high the boys at play  dutie 
On grass so green and gay ? Hect is 
From nursing arins, his proper throne, paches 





Why rings so clear yon infant’s joyous tone? 





 mome 
The life that in them deeply dwells, 
Of genial spring-tide tells: 
Of their own selves they see and know gives | 
To what glad tune the summer brooks shall flow. ils a | 
Be thou through life a little child; 
By manhood undefiled ; 
So shall no angel grudge thy dreams 
Of fragrance pure and ever brightening beams. is a 
ee — 
KINDNESS, 
A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or a tear, , 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, eade 
And made a friend sincere. ne of 
FORGIVENESS. my 
The sandal-tree perfumes when riven, wy 
The axe that laid it low; orks 
Let man who hopes to be forgiven, Maly 


Forgive and bless his foe. 











